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A project designed to demonstrate the effect of an 
adaptation of the microteaching technique on the instructional 
behavior of rural school teachers was conducted in three rural school 
systems in Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida. Fifty-one teachers and 
1,114 pupils participated. Teachers were pre-rated by a 5-member 
rating team utilizing the Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal Guide 
and the Ryans* Classroom Observation Record. Each teacher assessed 
his own attitude using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Teacher performance was recorded on videotape, which was utilized for 
suggesting improvements. Following a 12— week ’’laboratory teaching 
period,” teachers were again rated and self-assessed. A second 
videotape was made. The statistical techniques utilized in this study 
were linear correlation analysis, variance analysis, and canonical 
correlation analysis. It is concluded that a rural school teacher’s 
opportunity to see and hear his performance in the classroom by means 
of videotape has a highly significant improvement effect on his 
instructional behavior. The variables of sex of teacher, level of 
teaching • (elementary or secondary), and years of teaching experience 
make no significant difference in improvement of classroom teaching 
performance gained through methods utilized in this project. 
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SUMMARY 
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The Project 



This was a project designed to demonstrate the effect of 

an adaptation of the microteaching technique on the: ’the^icro- 
hehavior of rural school teachers. An adaptation of the micro 
teaching technique was used rather than the originally conceived 
microteaching plan in order to provide a non-studio arrangement 
of instructional activities and thus to capture the natural atmo 
sphere of a realistic classroom. 



The Objectives 

The major objectives of the project were these: 
1 . 



To ascertain whether or not the opportunity for 
rural teachers to observe, analyze, and evaluate 
their teaching behavior (as recorded on videotape) 
has any relationship to a change in these teachers 
instructional perf ormance ? 



2 . 



To identify the nature of this change in instruc- 
tional performance in terms of (a) general teaching 
competence, (b) pupil-teacher interaction behavior, 
and (c) teacher attitude. 



Questions Raised for Investigation 



More specifically, the project attempted to secure answers 
to such questions as: 



1 Will rural school teachers, when convinced that they 
are participating in an in-service education program, 
initiated and operated in a supportive professional 
environment where security risks are diminished, 
engage in such a program willingly and enthusiasti- 
cally? 



2 . 



Does the rural school teacher * s opportunity to see and 
hear his performance in the classroom, as presented on 
videotape, have an effect on his classroom instruc- 
tional behavior? 



3 . 



Does a sequential analysis of the teacher's videotaped 
instructional performance begun with his own personal 
analysis and culminated in an analysis by a team of 
his peers, provide an atmosphere conducive to the 
teacher's professional growth? 
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4. 



Are there area differences, geographically speaking, 
when three rural centers in three different states 
participate in a microteaching project focusing primar- 
ily on videotaping of classroom teaching performance? 
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5. Are the variables of sex (male and female teachers), 

levels of teaching (elementary and secondary) , teaching 
experience (5 years or less, or more than 5 years), 
related to the effect which a micro teaching experience 
such as this project affords may have on instructional 
behavior? 



Procedures 



Three rural school systems (Overton County, Tennessee; 
Wheeler County, Georgia; Wewahitchka, Florida) served as centers 
for this project. Fifty-one teachers (17 from each rural center) 
and 1,114 pupils participated in the project. 

Each of the 51 teachers was pre-rated by each person of a 
five-member rating team (one rating team for each center) as the 
teacher taught an adaptation of a micro-lesson (about 25 minutes) 
to an adaptation of a micro-class (about 23 pupils) . The rating 
instruments used were The Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal 
Guide and The Ryans' Classroom Observation Record. It was at 
this time that each of the 51 teachers assessed his own teacher 
attitude using as the instrument of assessment the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. 

Following the ratings by the five-member rating team and 
the teachers 1 assessment of their own teaching attitude* each of 

the 51 teachers recorded on videotape what he considered his best 

teaching performance. This videotape was then observed and dis- 
cussed by the teacher, a trusted colleague, and the members of 
his rating team in that order. 

Based on suggestions for improvement, each teacher in the 
project then engaged in a 12-week "laboratory teaching period." 

At the end of this "laboratory teaching period," each teacher 
was post-rated in an actual classroom teaching performance in 

the same manner in which he was pre-rated. It was also at this 

time that the teacher made a second videotape of what he con- 
sidered a best teaching performance. Each teacher also post- 
assessed his teaching attitude in the same manner in which he 
pre-rated it. 

In addiv.-i to the above described pre- and post-ratings 
of actual classroom teaching performance, pre- and post-ratings 
of thirteen randomly selected tapes (five from each of two rural 
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centers and three from the third) were made in Atlanta, Georgia 
by a five member special team of raters. 



Methodology Util ized in Analyzing 
and Interpreting tKe Data 

The statistical techniques utilized in determining change 
from pre- to post-ratings in all pre- and post-rated areas were 
linear correlation analysis, variance analysis, and canonical 
correlation analysis. 



Results 



Rater Reliability (Actual Classroom Teacher Performance) . 
Rater reliability for rural centers A and B was high and sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. In rural center C raters did 
not reach significant agreement. 

Rater Reliability (Videotapes) . The five raters reached 
significant agreement on all rating instruments. 

Correlations Among Rating Instrument ... There were signifi- 
cant correlations between the Stanford TCAG and the Ryans' COR 
(Pupil and Teacher Behavior) in pre- and post-ratings of both 
actual classroom teaching performance and videotapes of teaching 
performance. There was a significant correlation between the 
Minnesota TAI and the Stanford TCAG only in the post-videotape 
ratings. However, in the post-videotape ratings the Minnesota 
TAI did approach significance with the Ryans' COR (Pupil and 
Teacher Behavior) . 

Comparison of Ratings of Actual and Videotape Teaching 
Performance . There were no significant differences in the pre- 
ratings of actual and videotape teaching performance. In the 
post-ratings, actual classroom teaching raters rated Ryans' 

COR (Pupil Behavior), Ryans' COR (Teacher Behavior), and 
Stanford TCAG (teaching competence) significantly higher than 
did raters of videotapes of teaching performance. 

Changes in Instructional Behavior as Determined by Pre- 
and Post-Ratings of Teaching Performance^ There were signifi- 
cant indications of improvement in each of the three centers 
as measured by pre- and post-ratings of both actual classroom 
teaching performance and videotapes of teaching performance. 
However, the degree of this significance differed in the cen- 
ters as follows: 



Actual Classroom Teaching Performance (Rura l Center 
Differences) . 

- Ryans * COR-Pupil Behavior : Rural Center A had 

a significantly higher improvement than rural 
Center B. There were no other significant rural 
center differences. 

— Ryans' COR— Teacher Behavior; Rural Center A had 
significantly higher improvement than Rural Cen- 
ter B. There were no other significant rural 
center differences. 

- Stanford TA I-Teacher Competence : Rural Centers 

A and C both nad significantly higher improve- 
ment than Rural Center B. 

Videotapes of Actual Classroom Teaching Pe rformance 
Rural Center Differences^ There were no significant rural 
center differences in the measures of improvement as 
reflected in the videotapes. 

Chan cres in Teacher Attitude as Determi ned by Pre- and Post- 
Teacher Assessments. There was a highly significant ^B^ication 
of improvement in teacher attitude as measured by pre- and post- 
teacher assessments. 

Relationship of the Variables of S ex of Teachers , Igvel of 
Teaching- position, and Length ot Service to Improvement of "Teach- 
inq Performance. There was no significant difference,^ as aeter- 
mining by twelve "t" computations, in any of the variables m 
the amount these variables affected improvement in teaching 
performance . 

Canoni cal Correlation Analysis . This analysis suggests 
that some of the ratings of pupil reaction behavior improved a 
great deal while others improved very little. On the other 
hand, it was indicated through this analysis that the improve- 
ment in ratings of teacher interaction behavior and teacher 
competence behavior occurred relatively uniformly for all 
teachers . 



Conclusions 

A rural school teacher's opportunities to see and hear his 
performance in the classroom, as presented on videotape in such 
an arrangement as this project provided, has a highly signifi- 
cant improvement effect on this teacher's instructional behavior. 
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The variables of sex of teacher, level of teaching 
(elementary or secondary) , and years of teaching experience 
(five years or less - more than five years) make no signifi- 
cant difference in the improvement of classroom teaching per- 
formance gained through a microteaching involvement such as 
the one utilized in this project. 

For rural school systems, the utilization of some ap- 
propiate form of microteaching using videotape may be at least 
a partial solution to the problems these school districts ex- 
perience in their efforts to improve teaching performance be- 
cause of geographical isolation, limited funds, lack of adequate 
instructional supervisory personnel, and at times poorly quali- 
fied teachers. For if rural school teachers can be motivated 
through a microteaching experience or some adaptation of it , 
the terrific salary burden imposed on a rural school system in 
the employment of instructional supervisory personnel to aid 
teachers in professional growth can be diminished. 



Recommendation 



Microteaching, or some adaptation of it, when used in con- 
nection with videotaping has some yet unexplored ways in which 
it might be effectively utilized. For instance, school system 
employment officials could be supplied with videotapes of 
prospective teachers as they were involved in a laboratory 
teaching experience. This could furnish these school employ- 
ment officials some knowledge about prospective teachers which 
written and oral correspondence, interviews, and personal rec- 
ommendations can not provide. It is therefore recommended that 
some project or study be undertaken which would provide evidence 
as to the feasibility of utilizing microteaching in this wise. 
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CHAPTER I 



ORIENTATION TO THE PROJECT 



The Project 

This was a project designed to determine the effect of an 
adaptation of the microteaching technique on the instructional 
performance of rural school teachers. 

Microteaching, conceived and developed at Stamford Univer- 
sity, is am instructional arrangement which in its original 
conception amd operation included the following five components: 

1. An instructional methodology which identified one 
specific aspect of teaching behavior — such as 
stimulus variation , set induction, closure , etc. — 
and focused on improving this specific teaching 
skill ; 

2. A micro- lesson — usually four to eight minutes 
in length; 

3. A micro-class — customarily four to six pupils; 

4. Student teachers in a "teacher preparation" 
context; 

5. A videotape recording and playback. 



Recently the microteaching concept and operation has 
expanded its participating population to include teachers in 
service. 

The adaptation of microteaching utilized in this project 
differed from the original idea ana operation of microteaching 
in the following ways: 

1. Instead of employing only one specific aspect of 
instructional behavior, three general areas of 
teaching performance were utilized -- general 
teaching competence, pupil-teacher interaction 
behavior, and teacher attitude. 

2. Instead of a class ranging four to eight minutes, 
an instructional time period of approximately 25 
minutes was used. 
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3. Instead of a class of four to six pupils, the 
average class size in this project was 23 pupils. 

4. Teachers in service rather than student teachers 
represented the microteaching instructors in this 
project. 

An adaptation of the microteaching technique was utilized 
in this project rather than an exact duplication of microteaching 
as originally conceived in order to provide a non- studio arrange- 
ment of instructional activities and thus to capture the natural 
atmosphere of a realistic classroom. 

It is generally agreed that there are a number of positive 
features inherent in an instructional approach such as micro- 
teaching. 1 One feature is the facility for controlling instruc- 
tional situations and arrangements . A second is the opportunity 
for immediate feedback whereby the teacher can actually observe 
himself teaching and evaluate himself immediately after his 
instructional performance, not later on when specific elements 
of the teaching process have been forgotten or only faintly 
remembered. A third positive feature is the definiteness with 
which specific aspects of the teaching process can be observed, 
identified, and discussed by the teacher and his colleagues, 
while both are observing the teacher's instructional performance. 
A fourth feature is the relatively low cost for building into 
the school program a well-planned, efficiently operated micro- 
teaching arrangement • 



The Rationale 



Probably no other component of the educational process has 
a greater pervasiveness than that of improving the performance 
of classroom teachers. For many years educators have been pro- 
foundly concerned with in-service education programs and have 
continually sought more effective and efficient ways for improv- 
ing teachers "on the job. " Recent developments in educational 
technology have resulted in some inventive and innovative 
approaches to aiding teachers in service to improve themselves. 
Particularly exciting have been those related to the utilization 
of videotape in improving classroom instruction and the contri- 
butions of the microteaching technique. 



Thomas B. Goodkind, An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
The Microteaching Technique in the Training of Elementary School 
fSachers . A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Chicago, Illinois, February 7-10, 
1968, p. 1. 
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A project focusing on an adaptation of microteaching is 
doubly significant in terms of rural teachers. First of all, 
most of the microteaching programs have been designed for 
student teachers. Very few have been arranged to include 
teachers in service. Second, practically all of the previously 
conducted microteaching projects (limited, as indicate^., mostly 
to student teacher populations) are further restricted to 
student teachers preparing to be employed in urban and suburban 
school districts. 

The problem generated by the general lack of appropriate 
programs for improving the instructional performance of rural 
school teachers in service is compounded by the tendency of 
teachers to prefer working in urban centers. This usually 
results in teachers either turning down offers to teach in 
rural areas or using a year or two teaching in rural areas as 
a basis for gaining experience for transfer to urban school 
districts. Thus the need for "improving what you have" and 
providing worthwhile teaching climates is more incumbent upon 
rural school systems than upon urban areas where the "bright 
light", "big city" attractions are incentives for teachers to 
work in these areas. 

The paucity of appropriate programs for improving the 
instructional performance of rural teachers, particularly 
those programs which utilize some form of microteaching and 
videotaping, points up the importance of projects such as the 
one herein described. 



The Objectives 

The major objectives of this project were these: 

1. To ascertain whether or not the opportunity for 
rural teachers to observe, analyze, and evaluate 
their teaching behavior } (as recorded on videotape) 
has any relationship to a change in these teachers ' 
instructional performance; 

2. To identify the nature of this change in inStxucy 
tional performance in terms of (a) general teaching 
competence, (b) pupil-teacher interaction behavior, 
and (c) teacher attitude. 

Supplementing the major objectives of the project were the 
following three related purposes: 

1. To assist teachers in developing an increased insight 
into the learning process; 
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2. To aid teachers in developing effective means of 
instructional self-analysis; 

3. To make available on a local, state, and national 
basis a bank of model videotapes of teaching per- 
forms) developed in this project. 



The Assumptions 

There are a number of assumptions undergirding this project. 

Among them are the following: 

1. There is a need to demonstrate that in a profession- 
ally supportive environment where security risks are 
diminished school teachers are desirous of becoming 
autonomous improvers of their own teaching perform- 
ance and are willing to participate in in-service 
education activities related thereto. 

2. There is a need to demonstrate that a " look-see- 
listen" experience with his performance in the 
classroom, as presented on videotape, will increase 
the rural school teacher's comprehension of his 
instructional strengths and weaknesses and make him 
more aware of the need to modify certain of his 
behavioral patterns in the classroom. 

3. There is need to demonstrate that a constructive 
analysis of his videotaped teaching performance in 
which observation and discussion of videotapes are 
conducted in the sequential pattern of (1) the 
teacher involved, (2) the teacher and a trusted 
colleague, and (3) a team of professional peers 
provides a positive climate for professional growth. 

4. There is a need to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
a low-cost, well-planned, effectively operated 
adaptation of a microteaching program in schools 

in rural areas. 



Questions Raised for Investigation 

It was the plan of this project to secure evidence to support 
appropriate answers to such questions as these: 

1. Will rural school teachers when convinced that they 
are participating in an in-service education program 
initiated and operated in a supportive professional 









environment where security risks are diminished, 
engage in such a program willingly and enthusiasti- 
cally? 

2. Does the rural school teacher's opportunity to see 
and hear his performance in the classroom, as presented 
on videotape, have an effect on his classroom instruc- 
tional behavior? 

3. Does a sequential analysis of the teachers videotaped 
instructional performance begun with his own personal 
analysis and culminated in an -analysis by a team of 
his peers, provide an atmosphere conducive to the 
teacher's professional growth? 

4. Are there area differences, geographically speaking, 
when three rural centers in three different states 
participate in a microteaching project focusing primar- 
ily on videotaping of classroom teaching performance? 

5. Are the variables of sex (male and female teachers) , 
levels of teaching (elementary and secondary) , teaching 
experience (5 years or less, or more than 5 years), 
related to the effect which a microteaching experience 
such as this project affords may have on instructional 
behavior? 



The questions listed above were merely indicative of the 
type of information this project proposed to secure. They by 
no means exhausted the possibility or the probability of at 
least partial answers to many related inquiries which arose in 
the course of this project's operation. 



The Location 

Three rural school systems served as sites for this project. 
These were Overton County in Tennessee, Wewahitchka (Gulf County) 
in Florida, and Wheeler County in Georgia. Each of these three 
school systems is also the site of a five-year Rural Education 
Improvement Project, one of the main thrusts of which is the 
improvement of teaching performance. 2 



2 

See Appendix B for a brief description of this Rural 
Education Improvement Project and Appendix C for demographic 
data about the three rural centers. 
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The Participating Teachers and Pupils 

Fifty-one classroom teachers (17 from each of the three 
rural centers) and approximately 1,114 pupils participated in 
this project. 



Sex Distribution of Participating Teachers . 0* the 51 
teachers in the project, 42 or 82 percent, were females, and 
S, or 18 percent, were males. 



Levels of Teaching Distribution . There was almost perfect 
balance in the number of elementary and secondary teachers par- 
ticipating in the project. Of the 51 participating teachers, 

26 or 51 percent, were secondary school pedagogues while 25, or 
49 percent, taught at the elementary school level. 



Length of Teaching Service . Two general categories of 
length of teaching were utilized — teachers who had taught five 
years or less and teachers who had taught more than five years. 
Of the 51 participating teachers, 23, or 45 percent, had taught 
five years or less, and 28, or 55 percent, had been teaching for 
periods longer than five years. 



Table I portrays the rural center distributions of teachers 
participating in this project in terms of sex of teache* j, levels 
of teaching, and length of teaching service. 
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